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THE KAISER'S SECRET NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE 
TSAR, 1904-1905 

Shortly before sunset on Sunday evening, July 23, 1905, the 
Kaiser's yacht Hohenzollern was steaming eastward across the Bay 
of Viborg toward Bjorko Sound. The Russian pilot who had been 
waiting off Hochland since dawn was picked up, and a little later 
the large yacht swung up into "a pleasant, quiet place " off Bjorko, 
and dropped anchor alongside another imperial yacht, the Tsar's 
Polar Star. The meeting had been arranged only four days before 
and had been kept strictly secret by both emperors. The Kaiser, 
who so loves dramatic scenes, had telegraphed ahead to the Tsar, 

Nobody has the slightest idea of meeting. The faces of my guests 
will be worth seeing when they suddenly behold your yacht. A fine lark. 
Tableaux. Which dress for the meeting? Willy. 

The next day the Kaiser persuaded the Tsar to sign the Bjorko 
Treaty, which, if it had become effective, would have had momentous 
consequences. 

The public knew nothing for a dozen years of this treaty and the 
true purpose of the Bjorko meeting. But during the past year new 
documents have come to light which make it possible to estimate its 
significance both in diplomatic history and in the light which it 
throws on the Kaiser's character and the methods of the Wilhelm- 
strasse. 

The Great War has brought strange changes, and nowhere 
stranger than those which have taken place in Russia. Under the 
regime of Nicholas II. one of the revolutionaries most persecuted by 
the secret police was Vladimir Bourtsev. He managed to flee abroad. 
After the revolution of March, 1917, he returned to Petrograd and 
being put in charge of the private papers of the Tsar at Tsarskoe- 
Selo, brought to light a remarkable set of telegrams, exchanged be- 
tween Nicholas II. and William II. during the period from June 16, 
1904, to August 2, 1907. They were acquired by Herman Bernstein 
of New York, who published them in the New York Herald in Sep- 
tember, 1917. 1 These "secret and intimate telegrams", curiously 

1 Reissued in book-form in January, 1918, by A. A. Knopf, The Willy-Nicky 
Correspondence (ed. Herman Bernstein). This edition, to which references below 
are made under the abbreviation WNC, leaves much to be desired both as re- 
gards the editor's comments and as regards the dating of the telegrams: many 
are wrongly dated, many confuse Old Style and New Style, and many are left 
undated ; the result is that many are not in their proper order. 

(48) 
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enough, were exchanged in the English language, that being the lan- 
guage with which the Tsar had least difficulty and in which the 
Kaiser is also at ease. 2 They were despatched in cipher and were 
supplementary to a correspondence carried on by letters which were 
borne back and forth by special messengers. Whether there are 
other telegrams earlier or later than those published does not appear, 
though it is clear that early in the reign of Nicholas II. the Kaiser 
had begun the habit of communicating with him through personal 
and confidential letters. 3 The imperial autocrats signed their mes- 
sages " Willy " and " Nicky ". Occasionally, however, when the 
Kaiser was angry or disappointed, he took a high, stern tone, and 
" Willy " became " Wilhelm " or " William ". 

In most of the telegrams Nicholas appears as little better than 
a weak puppet in the hands of his dominating brother-ruler. He 
usually acquiesces in everything that William suggests and even 
re-echoes, in parrot-like fashion, William's trivial comments on the 
weather, the hunting, and love messages to the Tsar's German wife. 
By insinuations about English hostility and French unreliability, the 
Kaiser played upon the Tsar's fears and suspicions in order to 
sharpen his antagonism to England, sow distrust in his mind against 
France, and draw him into a binding alliance with Germany. The 
more one studies these telegrams the more one realizes how com- 
pletely " Nicky " was as clay in " Willy's " hands. 

The Willy-Nicky revelations were so extraordinary that even the 
Berlin Vorwarts declared it " incredible that the Kaiser could have 
adopted this style which is appropriate to a commercial traveller, but 
not to a diplomatic document ".* It advised the New York Herald 
" when it swindles to swindle more cleverly ". Outside Germany the 
Amsterdammer Handelsblad banished the revelations to the realm of 
fiction, declaring their untruth to be "obvious"; for "even if the 
Kaiser thought of doing something against England — which, how- 
ever, is unthinkable, after his refusal to adopt an unfriendly attitude 
towards England during the Boer War — he would never have con- 

2 By those acquainted with Nicholas II. it is said that he knew English bet- 
ter than Russian. The Kaiser's English is forceful but contains many Teutonisms 
and an occasional obscurity in meaning. 

a Tsar to Hohenlohe, September n, 1895: " Dites a l'Empereur [William II.] 
qu'il continue a m'ecrire personellement, quand il aura quelque chose a me com- 
muniquer ". Hohenlohe, Denkwiirdigkeiten, II. 521. 

*Cf. Kaiser to Tsar, October 8, 1904 (WNC, p. 59): "I think it would be 
practical for you to begin ordering line of battleships with [German] private 
firms, as the Japanese have done in England." And again, October 27, (WNC., 
p. 71): "Our private firms would be most glad to receive contracts." See also 
below for the negotiations about deliveries of coal. 
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eluded an alliance with a beaten and destroyed Russia ". And Mr. 
Bernstein seems to have felt it necessary to guarantee their genuine- 
ness in a telegram which the publishers print on the paper cover of 
the volume containing the Willy-Nicky telegrams. All doubt as to 
their authenticity, however, was soon set at rest by the German gov- 
ernment itself. Through the medium of a series of five articles 
in the semi-official Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung of September 
10-14, I 9 I 7> it published a German translation of a carefully made 
selection of five out of a total of sixty-five Willy-Nicky telegrams. 
It added a valuable telegram — or at least a part of it — which the 
Kaiser sent to Prince von Biilow the day after the meeting at 
Bjorko, and the notes concerning a coaling agreement made between 
Russia and Germany in December, 1904. Certain slight alterations 
were made in the documents, and they were accompanied by a com- 
mentary giving the German interpretation of the whole matter, one 
of the main points of which was to make it appear that no treaty at 
all was signed at Bjorko. This perhaps seemed to the German gov- 
ernment in September, 1917, a safe thing to do, as the Willy-Nicky 
correspondence does not contain the text of any signed treaty, though 
it contains many unmistakable references to one. But the text of 
this interesting document was published by the Bolsheviki in the 
Russian Izvestiia on December. 29, 1917. 5 

5 The Willy-Nicky correspondence has now been further supplemented by 
statements from several diplomats of the time. M. Izvolsky, who was Russian 
minister at Copenhagen in 1905 and Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs in 1907, 
happening to be in Paris in September, 1917, gave an interview to a Danish jour- 
nalist which was published in the Paris Temps and the Copenhagen Berlingske 
Tidende, September 15, 1917; in it he gave the substance of what the Kaiser said 
to him a few days after the Bjorko interview. More interesting are the personal 
character-sketches of Count Lamsdorf, M. Witte, and other persons around the 
Tsar given by M. A. Nekludov, at that time counsellor of the Russian embassy 
in Paris, "Souvenirs Diplomatiques : Autour de l'Entrevue de Bjoerkoe ", in 
Revue des Deux Mondes, XLIV. 127-144 (March 1, 1918). Most valuable is the 
narrative of M. Bompard, French ambassador at Petrograd from 1902 to 1908, 
" Le Traite de Bjoerkoe", in Revue de Paris, XXV. 423-448 (May 15, 1918). 
Among other works which throw light upon the Kaiser and the Tsar or upon the 
general situation in 1904— 1905 are: The New Europe for 1917; D. J. Hill, "Im- 
pressions of the Kaiser", Harper's Magazine (June-August, 1918) ; S. C. Ham- 
mer, William the Second (New York, 1917) ; E. J. Dillon, The Eclipse of Russia, 
(New York, 1918) ; J. Penzler and B. Krieger, Die Reden Kaiser Wilhelms II., 
III., IV. (Reclam ed., Leipzig) ; Prince von Biilow, Imperial Germany (new re- 
vised ed., 1916) ; Ernst zu Reventlow, Deutschlands Auswdrtige Politik, 18S8- 
1014 (second ed., Berlin, 1915) ; E. Laloy, La Diplomatic de Guillaume II. (Paris, 
1917) ; A. Tardieu, La Conference d'Algesiras (second ed., Paris, 1908) ; id., 
France and the Alliances (New York, 1908) ; id., Le Prince de Biilow (Paris, 
1909) ; A. Mevil, De la Paix de Francfort a la Conference d'Algesiras (Paris, 
1909) ; A. Debidour, Histoire Diplomatique de I'Europe, 1878-1916 (Paris, 1916- 
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In March, 1890, when William II. forced the resignation of 
Bismarck, Germany held the leading diplomatic position in Europe. 
Dominating the firmly established Triple Alliance, and secured on 
the East by the very secret " reinsurance treaties " with Russia, Ger- 
many could look unconcernedly beyond the Rhine at weakened and 
isolated France, or across the Channel at England, with whom she 
yet had no quarrel. This was the achievement of Bismarck's firm 
and consistent policy. A few days after he had dropped the veteran 
pilot, the youthful Kaiser telegraphed to the Grand Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar, " To me has fallen the post of Officer of the Watch upon 
the Ship of State. We shall follow the old course; and now — full 
steam ahead." In the course of the following fourteen years, during 
which the Kaiser assumed personal direction of. Germany's foreign 
policy, the ship moved rapidly, but upon an uncertain and zigzag 
course, very different in fact from that which Bismarck had steered. 
At the very moment of Bismarck's resignation his inexperienced 
young master decided to omit the renewal of the " reinsurance 
treaties " with Russia and to support Austria more closely. The 
inevitable result was that Russia turned to France as an ally, and 
Italy eventually became less enthusiastic for an alliance in which 
her irredentist and Balkan hopes were likely to find scant support. 
A little later the Zanzibar-Heligoland Treaty with England (June 
11, 1890), which during the negotiations had appeared to be a natu- 
ral and friendly exchange of territories, was foreshadowed in its 
true light when the Kaiser proclaimed (August 10, 1890) to the 
people of Heligoland that "the island is destined to be a base for 
my war-ships, a defense for the German Ocean against every enemy 
who may force his way in and attempt to show himself there ". It 
was the preliminary step to those naval schemes which he had not 
yet mentioned in his after-dinner speeches, but which were later to 
be the main source of that increasing distrust with which he came 
to be regarded in England. 

During the first seven years Germany did not suffer seriously in 
prestige or position, in spite of frequent acts on the Kaiser's part, 
which seemed to manifest great friendliness or the reverse, first in 
one direction, then in another. The foreign offices of Europe were 
more astonished and perplexed than seriously alarmed. But during 
the next seven years, with the advent in 1897 of Admiral von Tirpitz 
as Naval Minister and of Count (now Prince) von Biilow as Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs, the Kaiser's policy began to be 

1917) ; T. Hayashi, Secret Memoirs (ed. A. M. Pooley, New York, 1915) ; B. E. 
Schmitt, England and Germany, 17 40-19 15 (Princeton, 19 16) ; and contemporary 
newspapers. 
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regarded in a more sinister light both by the public and by the re- 
sponsible diplomats of the other Powers. 

At the opening of the momentous year 1904, the net result of 
German diplomacy since Bismarck's fall was that Germany found 
herself in a much less comfortable position than fourteen years 
earlier. Through a number of episodes which there is here no op- 
portunity to explain, she had shaken the confidence of her neighbors 
and brought on a situation in which her prestige was diminished. 
Aside from domestic difficulties, such as an over-extended system 
of credit, the increasing defiance of the government by the Social 
Democrats, and the colonial scandals culminating in the terrible 
Herero Rebellion, neither von Billow's clever speeches in the 
Reichstag nor a duly inspired newspaper press could conceal un- 
pleasant truths. The Triple Alliance was no longer what it used to 
be in Bismarck's day. France, with her new three-year army law, 
her loyal Russian ally, and her growing friendship with England, was 
stronger than at any time since 1870. The United States, with a 
navy which was not negligible, had shown her determination to up- 
hold the Monroe Doctrine. Japan, with her English ally, and her 
new army and navy, modelled on the best that German and English 
experience could suggest, was a powerful commercial rival in the Far 
East. England, in cordial relations with France and Italy as well as 
with the United States and Japan, was suddenly beginning to wake 
up to the necessity of an increase in naval construction which would 
keep her far ahead of the German fleet. 

On February 6, 1904, the Powers were taken by surprise by 
Japan's attack on Russia and by the prospect of great unforeseen 
changes in the Far East and of possible consequent complications in 
Europe. On April 8 the Anglo-French Entente Cordiale was signed, 
giving notice to the world that France and England were at last 
fast friends and that Morocco was henceforth a field in which the 
special interests of France were as definitely recognized as those of 
England in Egypt. To the Kaiser and von Biilow this was the last 
straw. Something must be done. In their minds the most im- 
portant thing to do was to dislocate the Entente Cordiale and nullify 
its power before it should solidify into a formal alliance. Two 
methods might be used. The first was a secret intrigue with the 
Tsar which would draw Russia over into the orbit of German 
policy ; this would result either in drawing France also and in estab- 
lishing a German-Russian-French combination directed against Eng- 
land; or it would result in rupturing the Dual Alliance and leave 
England and France face to face with the old Triple Alliance, now 
reinsured again, as in Bismarck's day, on the Russian side. To 
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Germany it did not make a great difference which of these conse- 
quences would result, for in either case, Germany's position would 
be strengthened and she would win the prestige of a diplomatic 
success. The second method of dislocating the Entente Cordiale 
was by some diplomatic triumph over France, backed up by a policy 
of force, which would make patent to all the world the essential hol- 
lowness of the Entente Cordiale and proclaim that important ar- 
rangements in the world still could not be made without consulting 
Germany. These two methods, the one secret and the other open, 
used alternately and in combination, during the next fifteen months, 
in a series of manoeuvres of extraordinary interest and intricacy, are 
the true explanation of the Kaiser's secret interview at Bjorko and 
his public speech at Tangiers. The secret diplomacy with the Tsar 
dovetails most interestingly with the better known crises in the 
Morocco affair. 

In the early spring of 1904 on account of trouble with his throat, 
the Kaiser took an extended vacation in the Mediterranean on board 
the Hohensollern. It was there that he heard of the signing of the 
Entente Cordiale on April 8. It was not long before the first notes 
of the Moroccan policy — the threat of force — were heard. Return- 
ing from the sunny south through Baden, the Kaiser, in a speech at 
Karlsruhe on April 28, sought to turn the German mind from the 
disappointing present to the glorious past, yet added : 

You have rightly suggested that the task of the German people is a 
heavy one. Let us think of the great epoch when German Unity was 
created, of the battles of Worth, Weissenburg, and Sedan. ... I hope 
that peace will not be disturbed and that the events which we see tak- 
ing place before our eyes tend to fix feelings in one direction, to clear 
the eye, to steel the courage, and to make us united, if it should be neces- 
sary for us to interfere in the policy of the world, so that peace will not 
be disturbed. 6 

On May 1, in inaugurating a bridge at Mainz, he spoke again and 
still more clearly : 

I wish from my heart that peace, which is necessary for the further 
development of industry and trade, may be maintained in the future. 
But I am convinced that this bridge will prove completely adequate, if 
it has to be used for more serious transport purposes. 7 

On May 14, at Saarbrucken, he struck the same note. After con- 
gratulating himself that the town in which he was speaking had 
ceased, thanks to German victories, to be a frontier town, he em- 
phasized German duty to the Fatherland and expressed his " rock- 

6 Reden, III. 203. 
t Ibid., p. 204. 
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fast conviction that we have a clear conscience, and do not look for 
trouble anywhere, God knows, and He will stand by us if ever our 
peacefulness is attacked by hostile power ". 8 

Then for ten months no act followed these words. The world 
was reassured, especially as Prince von Biilow, with characteristic 
dissimulation, appeared to be as little disturbed by the Anglo-French 
agreement as he had been by that between France and Italy two years 
before. On the contrary, as we shall see, he took pains to state that 
no German interests in Morocco were threatened. The method to 
be first employed to dislocate the Entente Cordiale was not after all 
a threat of force in Morocco, but secret diplomacy with the Tsar. 

From Karlsruhe, Mainz, and Saarbriicken, the Kaiser went on 
to Kiel to take part in the aquatic sports in which he takes such a 
genuine delight. At this regatta of 1904, in which yachts of many 
countries took part, it had been arranged that Edward VII. should 
be present. The English king and his imperial nephew saw much 
of each other during those gala days, and had ample opportunity to 
discuss fully the European situation. Nothing apparently could be 
more friendly than their outward cordiality. On June 25 William 
II. heartily welcomed " Uncle Bertie " as honorary admiral of the 
German fleet, 

which is the latest creation among the fleets of the world and an expres- 
sion of the reviving sea power of the German Empire recreated by the 
great emperor. Destined for the protection of its trade and its terri- 
tories, it also serves, like the German army, to maintain peace which the 
German empire together with Europe has maintained for over thirty 
years. 

Everyone knows, too, Your Majesty's words and work, that Your 
Majesty's whole effort is also directed toward this goal — toward the 
maintenance of peace. As I also have steadily set my whole strength to 
reach this goal, may God give success to our efforts. 9 

There were here no boasting words and no threats of force such 
as the Kaiser had used a few weeks before on the Rhine. 

The Kiel meeting made also a generally excellent impression on 
the press and people of Germany. The substance of some hundreds 
of columns of press comment was that the hearty manifestations on 
both sides attested a mutual desire to establish friendly relations 
between England and Germany. The regatta seemed to complete 
the soothing effect which von Biilow's optimistic and unconcerned 
references to the Entente Cordiale were calculated to exert. At 
the beginning of the summer holidays, the indignation and suspicions 
in Germany caused by the Anglo-French agreement of April 8 

8 Reden, III. 206. 
s Ibid., p. 210. 
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seemed to have calmed down. King Edward's visit was followed by 
the signing between England and Germany of one of those relatively 
inconsequential arbitration treaties by which disputes which cannot 
be settled through the ordinary diplomatic channels are to be re- 
ferred to the Hague Tribunal, " except those touching the vital in- 
terests, independence, or honor of the contracting parties ". 

Yet some of the newspapers in Germany did not conceal how 
much they were impressed with the ease and command with which 
King Edward moved about among his German hosts. Surely this 
man was no mere constitutional puppet, such as German teaching 
had represented the limited monarch of England to be. Such a 
man as King Edward must surely exercise a very real, direct, per- 
sonal influence, not only on his own ministers and on English policy, 
but also upon the other sovereigns of Europe with whom he came 
in contact in his frequent visits to the Continent. This could scarcely 
have been pleasant reading to William II. with his passion for un- 
rivalled pre-eminence. For him it now became a question whether 
he or his uncle could exercise the greater influence over Nicholas II. 
It was on the day of the final banquet at Kiel, June 29, 1904, that 
William decided to attempt to reknit the old, close, Bismarckian ties 
with Russia, by sending off the first of the Willy-Nicky telegrams : 

From Kiel, the 16th of June, 1904. 
Sa Majeste VEmpereur: 

Uncle Albert's visit going, of course, well. . . . His wish for peace is 
quite pronounced, and is the motive for his liking to offer his services 
wherever he sees collisions in the world. The weather is simply disgust- 
ing. Best love to Alice. Sympathise sincerely with your fresh losses of 
ships and men. 

Willy, A. of A. 10 

This first telegram was merely the friendly opening of the way 
for more important political messages. Yet in this first telegram, 
in view of what followed, one wonders whether King Edward's 
" liking to offer his services wherever he sees collisions in the world " 
was not an innuendo designed to start a rankling suspicion in the 
Tsar's mind, that England might interfere in the Russo-Japanese 
War to protect her ally and spoil Russia's military hopes. During 
1904, especially in the spring and summer, it was generally felt, not 
only in Russia but in Germany and elsewhere, that Russian arms, 
as in so many previous wars, after initial disasters and disappoint- 

10 WNC, p. 47 ; the date printed is probably that on which the telegram was 
received and marked in .accordance with Russian custom, and is therefore Old 
Style. It cannot, of course, be June 16, New Style, for on that day the Kaiser 
was in Homburg, in Hesse, and King Edward had not arrived at Kiel. 
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merits would in the end achieve victory. After the disadvantage of 
being taken by surprise had been overcome by the sending of an 
adequate number of troops over the Trans-Siberian railway, the tide 
would begin to turn again in Russia's favor. Until that time came, 
Russia wanted no interference. 11 The more he turned the Tsar's 
mind against England, the more the Kaiser would throw him into 
the arms of Germany. 

A fortnight after this first telegram, William II. sought to fur- 
ther his secret diplomacy by a courteous act which should create a 
friendly sentiment among the Russian public. He sent an open tele- 
gram, July 10, to the Russian commander of the Viborg Infantry 
Regiment, of which he was honorary colonel, congratulating them 
on their prospect of soon meeting the enemy. It caused a good deal 
of surprise and comment in the European press and led a consider- 
able part of the public to conjecture that the recent Kiel meeting 
with King Edward had resulted in some agreement that Germany 
should intervene to stop the progress of the war. As this would 
have been unwelcome in Russia, those German newspapers which 
ventured this conjecture were speedily and sternly rebuked by Prince 
von Billow's organ, the Siiddeutsche Reichskorrespondenz} 2 

The Viborg telegram was probably also designed to facilitate the 
negotiations for a new commercial treaty between Germany and 
Russia. The old treaties had not been favorable to Germany. Von 
Biilow might hope that the moment was opportune for their revision. 
Russia's embarrassment in the Far East, her need of obtaining 
money on the German market, and her desire for Germany's benevo- 
lent neutrality might presumably make her willing to make consid- 
erable tariff concessions, in the direction so clamorously desired by 
the German agrarian party. It augured well that it was Witte, re- 
garded as Germanophile and now president of the Russian Council 
of Ministers, who came in person to Berlin on July 12 and then 
passed many hours in conference with von Biilow at the latter's sum- 
mer residence at Norderney. In view of the fact that it was the 
Russian minister president and not the minister of finance who had 
come supposedly to negotiate the commercial treaty, 13 and in view 
of Witte's persistent disinclination to state the object of his visit, 
one may surmise that in the long confidential talks between the two 

11 Cf. Reventlow, p. 236. 

12 " It proudly affirmed that Russia would not allow her confidence in Ger- 
man neutrality to be shaken by reports of this kind, since she knows that she pos- 
sesses in Germany a safe neighbor and a true friend " (summary in London 
Times, July 13, 1904). 

13 Nicky to Willy, August 3, 1904 (WNC, p. 50) : " Saw Mr. Witte, who re- 
ported the conclusion of the treaty with Count Biilow." 
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leading ministers, high matters of general European policy as well 
as the duty on bushels of wheat found a place. 

Meanwhile, a week after the close of the Kiel regatta, the Kaiser 
started on the Hohensollern on his annual summer cruise among the 
wonderful fjords of Norway. During this cruise, which lasted from 
July 6 to August 10, an incident occurred which threatened greatly 
to arouse irritation between Russia and Germany, and thus make 
much more difficult the rapprochement which the Kaiser now had so 
much at heart. A Russian steamer, the Smolensk, of uncertain 
status though called a "cruiser", had held up the North German 
Lloyd steamer Prim Heinrich in the Red Sea and carried off the 
mail bags containing correspondence for Japan. The Kaiser realized 
how his plans would be jeopardized if this kind of thing should 
continue, and instantly telegraphed to the Tsar, 

This act, a violation of international law, will create great surprise 
and disgust in Germany, considering the friendly feeling shown to Rus- 
sia by our country, and, if repeated, will, I fear, contribute to consider- 
ably reduce the sympathy still cherished for your country by Germany. 14 

The Tsar hastened to express his regrets at this excess and trope 
de zele [sic] of the Smolensk and promised that it should not happen 
again, for it " would be sad if one episode were to spoil the excellent 
relations existing between our countries ". 15 

During the following summer weeks, the Kaiser continued from 
time to time to show little acts of friendliness or send secret telegrams 
which he hoped would bind the pliant and unsuspecting Tsar more 
closely to him. He condoled with Nicky upon General Keller's sud- 
den death. 16 He gave to a certain Baron von der Wenge the title, 
Count Lamsdorf, and attached him as special military attache to the 
person of Nicholas II.; the Tsar did the same with Schebeko for 
the Kaiser. 17 This arrangement was a revival of one which pre- 

i*WNC, p. 51, July 18. Prince von Biilow also protested through the Ger- 
man Foreign Office. 

15 WNC, pp. 51-52. Some other cases did occur, but were apologized for in 
the same manner and remained without serious consequences. 

10 WNC, p. 49. The date printed on no. 2, " From Nordfjordeidet, the 20th 
of June, 1904 ", cannot be correct for, whether O. S. or N. S., the Kaiser was still 
in Germany. Furthermore Count Keller was not killed till July 31, the news ap- 
pearing in the European papers the next day. Probably " 20th of June " was mis- 
read for " 20th of July " by the editors. This would make the correct date, N. S., 
August 2, 1904. Telegrams 2 and 3 should therefore properly come between 
telegrams 9 and 10. 

" WNC, p. 71. Cf. London Times, October 24, 1904. It is supposed that 
the Kaiser was also attempting in this matter to pay a delicate compliment to the 
great Count Vladimir Lamsdorf, the Russian minister of foreign affairs at this 
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vailed for many years between Prussia and Russia before 1890. It 
was no mere form. These military attaches, who bore also the title 
" military plenipotentiary ", were constantly in the neighborhood of 
the sovereigns to whom they were attached, and were used to carry 
confidential letters and verbal messages back and forth between their 
rulers. 18 They were also treated as if they were officers of the 
ruler's own staff. Their revival after an interval of many years 
was regarded by the Vossische Zeitung as " a symptom of renewed 
warmth between Germany and Russia, which since the days of Alex- 
ander III. has been very cool ". Others, similarly, believed it to be 
"the outward and visible sign of the close personal bond uniting 
both sovereigns. It implies, if not the existence of a new reinsur- 
ance treaty, at any rate a condition of close relationship rendering 
such a treaty unnecessary ". 19 The journalists little knew how close 
they were to the real truth. 

As the Russo-Japanese War progressed even more unfavorably 
for the Tsar, the Kaiser began to give him naval and military advice, 
as he claims to have done to the English in the Boer War. 20 Twice 
in the same telegram, he strongly advises that the Russian fleet, 
bottled up at Port Arthur, should 

make a try for the Japanese fleet, and if they manage to run down or 
smash or damage the four lines of battleships left to Japan, though they 
themselves may perish, too, they will have done their duty, shattering the 
strength of the Japanese sea power and preparing the way for the Baltic 
fleet's victorious success on its arrival, in winning easily against a 
damaged antagonist unable to repair his ships or build new ones in time. 
Then the sea power is back in your hands and the Japanese land forces 
are at your mercy ; then you sound the " general advance " for your 
army and the enemy. Hallali ! 21 

Two weeks later, on October 19, while encouraging Nicholas to 
plunge boldly and rapidly on, before the crafty but exhausted 
Japanese could bear off the fruits of victory, the Kaiser at the same 

time. But if so, he was, according to Nekludov (pp. 136-137), singularly infelici- 
tous. The great Count Lamsdorf came of an old German Lutheran family of the 
Baltic provinces, perhaps distantly related by blood to the hew military attache. 

is Cf. WNC, pp. 58, 71, 89, 145-147. 

i» How important the Kaiser deemed the new arrangement to be may be 
seen by his eager argument for its continuance when the Tsar, his eyes at last 
opened to the Kaiser's plot, questioned whether they should not drop it (Decem- 
ber 30, 1905, WNC, pp. 146-147). 

20 In the famous "interview" in the Daily Telegraph, October 28, 1908; for 
the story of how this indiscretion on the Kaiser's part passed the Chancellor and 
the whole German Foreign Office, see Hammer, pp. 215-226. 

21 October 8, 1904. WNC. pp. 57-58. 
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time was seeking to sow suspicion in the Tsar's mind against France 
and especially against England : 

I have information from good source that former Japanese Minister 
at Petersburg, Kurino, has reappeared in Europe. He is in Paris, and 
seems to be authorised to try to get France and England, 1' entente cor- 
diale, to mediate in favour of Japan for peace. It seems also as if the 
Chinese were being pushed forward by Japan to offer to mediate on their 
part, too. This shows that Japan is nearing the limits of its strength in 
men and money, and now that they have gained advantages over the 
Manchurian army they fancy that they can stop now and try to reap the 
fruits of their efforts by enticing other Powers to mix themselves in the 
matter and to get at Manchuria by peace conference. ... I thought it 
my duty to inform you of what seems going on behind the scenes. I 
think the strings of all these doings lead across the Channel. 22 

Whether the Kaiser's encouragement had any influence on the 
feverish haste and nervousness with which the Baltic fleet under 
Rodjestvensky started for the Far East, or whether the Kaiser was 
deliberately pushing the Tsar forward in his disastrous Asiatic ad- 
venture, in order to weaken his position in Europe, are questions 
which lack of space forbids me to discuss. There can be no doubt, 
however, that Germany's relative diplomatic position in Europe was 
improved, when the Tsar's hands were tied by the outbreak of the 
Russo-Japanese War. The departure of Rodjestvensky's fleet not 
only opened the possibility of new business for German ship-building 
firms, but, what was far more important, it would leave the German 
fleet for many years to come supreme in the Baltic, unrivalled by any 
naval power except that of England. And England's exclusion from 
the Baltic was, as we shall see, soon to be provided for. It seemed 
at last that the much-coveted dominium maris Baltici might virtually 
fall into German hands and open the way perhaps for the Pan-Ger- 
mans to strengthen their hold on the Baltic Provinces and even reach 
out toward Finland. There is much in the Willy-Nicky correspond- 
ence which seems to support such a view of the Kaiser's perfidy to- 
ward a weak ruler who had put faith in a " loyal friendship which I 
trust beyond anything ". On the other hand, it is possible that the 
Kaiser still honestly believed, as did many military critics in Ger- 
many, that Russia would prevail and that " the Baltic fleet on arrival 
will only have to finish the rest of the hostile ships off ". 23 

But whatever opinion one may hold about the sincerity and dis- 
ss October 19, 1904. WNC., pp. 61-62. The Tsar replied that he also had 
heard about Japan's activity, but " cannot quite make out whether the strings of 
these doings lead across the Channel or perhaps the Atlantic . . . May Gold help 
us. Hearty thanks for your loyal friendship, which I trust beyond anything." 
23 WNC, p. 58. 
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interestedness of the Kaiser's advice to the Tsar in the fall of 1904, 
there can be no doubt that he did his utmost to exploit the Tsar's 
difficult situation for his own diplomatic advantage by attempting 
to draw the Tsar into a secret alliance. The Dogger Bank incident, 
in which Russian naval officers gave a painful exhibition of their 
nervousness by firing into an English fishing fleet which they mis- 
took for Japanese torpedo-boats, greatly excited public feeling in 
England and Russia. The Kaiser instantly seized upon this unfor- 
tunate incident as the favorable moment for definitely hinting, for 
the first time, at the scheme of a Russo-German alliance, which, 
though thwarted for a while by the Tsar's scruples, finally ripened 
to success at Bjorko. On October 27, 1904, he telegraphed to 
the Tsar : 

For some time English press has been threatening Germany on no 
account to allow coals to be sent to Baltic fleet now on its way out. It is 
not impossible that the Japanese and British governments may lodge a 
joint protest against our coaling your ships, coupled with a summation 
[sic] to stop further work. The result aimed at by such a threat of war 
would be the absolute immobility of your fleet and inability to proceed to 
its destination for want of fuel. This new danger would have to be 
faced in community by Russia and Germany together, who would both 
have to remind your ally, France, of obligations she has taken over in 
the treaty of dual alliance with you, the " casus foederis ". It is out 
of the question that France, on such an invitation, would try to shirk her 
implicit duty toward her ally. Though Delcasse is an anglophile " en- 
rage ", he will be wise enough to understand that the British fleet is 
utterly unable to save Paris. In this way a powerful combination of 
three of the strongest Continent Powers would be formed, to attack 
whom the Anglo-Japanese group would think twice before acting. . . . The 
naval battles fought by Togo are fought with Cardiff coals. ... I am 
sorry for the mishap in the North Sea. 24 

Simple Nicky easily fell into the snare, replying immediately, 

I agree fully with your complaints about England's behaviour con- 
cerning the coaling of our ships by German steamers, whereas she un- 
derstands the rules of keeping neutrality in her own fashion. It is cer- 
tainly high time to put a stop to this. The only way, as you say, would 
be that Germany, Russia, and France should at once unite upon an 
arrangement to abolish Anglo-Japanese arrogance and insolence. Would 
you like to lay down and frame the outlines of such a treaty and let me 
know it? As soon as accepted by us France is bound to join her ally. 
This combination has often come to my mind; it will mean peace and 
rest for the world. 25 

The Kaiser lost no time in supplying the draft of the treaty which 
he himself so much desired, adding a rumor that there had been foul 

24 WNC, pp. 68-70. 

2i > October 29, 1904. WNC, pp. 74-75. 
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play against the Russian fleet at the Dogger Bank affair, intended to 
excite the Tsar against England, and frighten him into a hasty ac- 
ceptance of the treaty. 26 

Nicholas, however, in his simple-minded honesty, had accepted 
ingenuously the idea that France was to be included in the treaty. 
We do not know the terms of the draft treaty, since it was sent by 
messenger instead of telegraph. It evidently, however, did not in- 
clude France. Nicholas, therefore, hesitated to act behind the back 
of his faithful ally. To overcome his hesitation, the Kaiser con- 
tinued to ply him with new rumors as to England's perfidy. 27 But 
the Tsar still hesitated, and finally, in his honest innocence, made a 
suggestion which shows how little he understood the import of the 
Kaiser's machination : 

Before signing the last draft of treaty I think it advisable to let the 
French see it. As long as it is not signed one can make small modifica- 
tions in the text, whereas if already approved by us both it will seem as 
if we tried to enforce the treaty on France. In this case a failure might 
easily happen, which, I think, is neither your wish. Therefore I ask 
your agreement to acquaint the government of France with this 
project. 28 

As the Tsar's ingenuous suggestion would have been fatal to the 
Kaiser's ultimate purpose, the Kaiser vehemently tried to argue and 
frighten him out of it : 

It is my firm conviction that it would be absolutely dangerous to 
inform France before we both have signed the treaty. It would have an 
effect diametrically opposed to our wishes. It is only the absolute sure 
knowledge that we are both bound by treaty to lend each other mutual 
help that will bring the French to press upon England to remain quiet 
and keep the peace for fear of France's position being jeopardized. 
Should, however, France know that a Russian-German treaty is only 
projected, but still unsigned, she will immediately give short notice to 
her friend (if not secret ally) England, with whom she is bound by 
"entente cordiale ", and inform her immediately. The outcome of such 
information would doubtless be an instantaneous attack by the two allied 
Powers, England and Japan, on Germany in Europe as well as in Asia. 
Their enormous maritime superiority would soon make short work of my 
small fleet and Germany would- be temporarily crippled. This would 
upset the scales of the equilibrium of the world to our mutual harm, 
and, later on, when you begin your peace negotiations, throw you alone 
on the tender mercies of Japan and her jubilant and overwhelming 
friends. It was my special wish — and, as I understand, your intention, 
too — to maintain and strengthen this endangered equilibrium of the world 
through expressly the agreement between Russia, Germany, and France. 

26 October 30, 1904. WNC, p. 76. 

27 Long telegrams of November 15 and 19, 1904. WNC, pp. 77-81. 

28 November 23, 1904. WNC, p. 83. 
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... A previous information of France will lead to a catastrophe. Should 
you, notwithstanding, think it impossible for you to conclude a treaty 
with me without the previous consent of France, then it would be a far 
safer alternative to abstain from concluding any treaty at all. 29 

But the Tsar was not to be convinced. After some further cor- 
respondence by wire and by letter, the most to which he was willing 
to bind himself was a coaling agreement embodied in an exchange 
of notes. This took place on December n and 12, 1904, between the 
German ambassador in Petrograd, Count von Alvensleben, and the 
Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count Lamsdorf. 30 The text 
of these notes is not in the Willy-Nicky correspondence, but was 
published in German in the semi-official N orddentsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung, September 12, 1917, as follows: 

St. Petersburg, November 28/December 11, 1904. The recent meas- 
ures of the English government, whereby steamers which are loading 
coal in English ports have been hindered from putting to sea with their 
cargoes, demonstrate clearly and plainly that England regards and 
treats as a breach of neutrality the conduct which the merchant ships 
of neutral Powers are observing in providing coal for the Baltic fleet. 
On August 15 of this year, Lord Lansdowne informed the ambassador 
of His Majesty the Kaiser, in London, that in case Japan by reason of 
the breach of neutrality on the part of Germany were to take up arms, 
England would, on the request of the Japanese government, regard the 
case as coming within the meaning of the Alliance. 

From its side the Japanese government makes known through the 
semi-official press that it will appeal to force against acts which in its 
opinion constitute breaches of neutrality on the part of a foreign Power, 
and that it Will no longer respect the neutrality of that power. 

From this it is apparent that Germany is threatened with a conflict 
with both of the Powers in question, namely, England and Japan. The 
Imperial Government therefore is under the necessity of putting to the 
Imperial Russian Government the question whether it will undertake to 
stand by Germany with all means at its disposal, in all difficulties which 
may arise as a result of coal deliveries to the Russian fleet during the 
present war. 

Should it not be possible for the Imperial Russian Government to 
give its assurance to the Imperial Government in this sense, then the 
German Government will be under the necessity in regard to the supply- 
ing of coal of taking measures without delay such as are necessary for 
the safety of the Empire. The Imperial Government will have to take 
these measures without delay at the time of the arrival of the fleet under 
Admiral Rodjestvensky in Madagascar, in case the assurance in question 
has not then been received by the Geianan Government. 

On the following day, December 12, Lamsdorf, by the Tsar's 
command, gave the formal assurance, 

' November 26, 1904. WNC, pp. 85-87. 
> Cf. WNC, pp. 95-96. 
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that the Russian Government is resolved fully to stand by the Imperial 
German Government in the question of the deliveries of coal, in the firm 
conviction that the latter on its side, as Your Excellency confirmed to 
me yesterday, will observe the same friendly attitude which it has hith- 
erto shown, and that it will facilitate the deliveries of coal to the Rus- 
sian fleet. 

The fall of Port Arthur on January 1, 1905, which the Kaiser 
had probably not expected, 31 and the consequent loss of the Russian 
ships which had been bottled up there, now made very hazardous 
the fate of the Baltic fleet if it should venture to proceed from Mada- 
gascar to the Far East. German colliers which undertook to accom- 
pany it ran a great risk of being sunk or captured. Therefore, the 
Kaiser was no longer eager to deliver coal from colliers flying the 
German flag. He took refuge in the theory that the coaling question 
was a purely private business matter of the Hamburg-American 
Line. He also now suggested that Russia buy the colliers, whereby 
Germany would escape the risk of loss. But the Russians naturally 
did not want to buy, and gave as one pretext that they had no crews 
to man colliers. 32 Irritated by the situation into which he had 
brought himself, of having made an agreement to " facilitate the de- 
liveries of coal to the Russian fleet " which he was now unwilling to 
live up to, when it ceased to be for his interest to do so, the Kaiser 
abruptly ended the telegrams to Nicky. He turned instead to the 
Morocco affair, and did not begin them again until he had scored 
what he regarded as a first triumph over France. 

To see the full significance of the Bjorko interview, it is neces- 
sary to recall some facts in the Morocco affair. On March 23, 1904, 
fifteen days before the signing of the Anglo-French Entente Cordiale, 
M. Delcasse had courteously informed the German ambassador at 
Paris, Prince von Radolin, of the tenor of the new agreement with 
England, so that the German government should not think France 
was trying to surprise them. The ambassador replied that he found 
the arrangement "very natural and perfectly justified". 33 When 
it had been signed, Prince von Biilow took pains to state in the 
Reichstag, April 12, 1904 : 

We have no cause to apprehend that this agreement is levelled against 
any individual power. It seems to be an attempt to eliminate the points 
of difference between France and Great Britain by means of an amicable 
understanding. From the point of view of German interests we have no 
objection to make to it. 34 

si Cf. WNC, pp. 57, 77-78. 

32 WNC, pp. 96-100. 

33 Tardieu, France and the Alliances, pp. 1 71-172. 
3* Ibid., pp. 168, 172. 
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Trusting to this, and other official statements by the German chan- 
cellor, and discounting the Kaiser's threatening utterances, M. Del- 
casse had made the mistake of failing to secure promptly for France, 
by agreements with Spain and with the Sultan of Morocco, the re- 
forms in Morocco contemplated by the Anglo-French Entente of 
April 8. If he had done so and presented Germany with a fait 
accompli, perhaps Prince von Biilow would have prudently adhered 
to the attitude which he at first announced. But M. Delcasse had 
allowed many months to slip by, during which it became clear that 
France was weakened by domestic troubles as well as by the dis- 
asters which were rendering her Russian ally powerless in Europe. 

When, therefore, it was clear that the Kaiser's secret diplomacy 
had failed to win the Tsar to an alliance after the Dogger Bank 
incident, it was decided that von Biilow should use Morocco as a 
weapon against France. In contradiction with the attitude which he 
had expressed in April, 1904, at the time when the Entente Cordiale 
was signed, he now took the opposite position, that German interests 
were threatened by the French in Morocco, after all. The first indi- 
cation that the soft persuasive notes of the secret-diplomacy flute 
had been laid aside in favor of the noisy Tangiers kettledrum came 
on February 11, 1905, at the moment when the Kaiser's irritation 
over the coaling business had put a temporary cessation to the cor- 
respondence with Nicholas. On that day Herr von Kuhlmann, Ger- 
many's charge d'affaires at Tangiers, complained to his French 
colleague, 

We find that we have been systematically kept ignorant of what was 
going on. ... I thought it my duty to ask my government for formal in- 
structions. Count von Biilow thereupon informed me that the Imperial 
Government had no knowledge of the different agreements that had been 
made with reference to Morocco, and did not recognize that he was in 
any way bound as regards the situation. 85 

This surprising prelude, followed by a crescendo of assertions 
by the German consul in Fez (February 21), and by Prince von 
Biilow in the Reichstag (March 16 and 29), came to a resounding 
finale on March 31 in the Kaiser's famous appearance and ominous 
remarks at Tangiers. 36 

35 Tardieu, France and the Alliances, p. 171. Kiihlmann's complaint was 
made on February 1 1 ; the Kaiser's final irritated telegram on the coaling busi- 
ness was of February 15, 1905 (WNC, pp. 100-101). 

36 Into the large question of the motives and honesty of Germany's Mo- 
rocco policy of 1905, I cannot here enter. Cf. on one side, Reventlow, pp. 219— 
280, and von Billow's own statements to French journalists published in the Petit 
Parisien and the Temps, early in October, 1905 ; on the other side, the comment 
in the French press, in the London Times (especially editorial of October 5, 1905), 
and the works of Tardieu and Mevil. 
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The " Morocco Crisis " ensued and alarmed Europe for weeks. 
Prince von Biilow seemed to have scored a success in forcing the 
resignation of M. Delcasse on June 6 and the acceptance by M. 
Rouvier, two days later, of the principle that Moroccan affairs should 
be settled by a conference of the Powers. 87 

There were, however, clouds on the horizon. It was uncertain 
how far England would be willing to see France humiliated. The 
outcome of the peace negotiations which President Roosevelt was ar- 
ranging at Portsmouth was still problematical. The separation of 
Norway from Sweden and the search for a suitable ruler for Nor- 
way raised vital questions as to the Baltic which ought to be settled 
with the Tsar. Altogether the situation in July, 1905, seemed to 
invite and demand on the Kaiser's part another effort toward the 
Tsar. Secret diplomacy began again. 

It happened by design or chance that in 1905 the Kaiser's sum- 
mer cruise was not directed as usual among the fjords of Norway 
but to the Swedish coasts in the Baltic. At Gefle, on July 13, Wil- 
liam II. discussed the European situation with the King and Crown 
Prince of Sweden on board the Hohenzollem. On July 19, from 
a Swedish port north of Stockholm, he casually telegraphed to 
Nicky, 

I shall shortly be on my return journey and cannot pass across en- 
trance of the Finnish Sea without sending you best love and wishes. 
Should it give you any pleasure to see me — either on shore or your 
yacht — of course am always at your disposal. 

Nicky was " delighted ". 

Would it suit you to meet me at Bjoerkesund, near Viborg, a pleasant, 
quiet place, living on board our yachts? 38 

Arrangements were speedily made as to a trustworthy pilot and 
the exact time and place, 39 and on Sunday evening, July 23, the 
Kaiser had the pleasure of the tableau he had anticipated. 

Of the secret interview which took place between the Kaiser and 
the Tsar on Monday, July 24, there is of course no narrative in the 
Willy-Nicky correspondence, but from a variety of sources one can 

37 Tardieu, La Conference d'Algisiras, pp. 481-484. The only question that 
then remained was the scope of the subjects which should be submitted for dis- 
cussion at the conference. Here a serious hitch occurred, until M. Witte appeared 
as a deus ex machina. 

38 WNC, pp. 1 04-1 os. 

39 Ibid., pp. 104-109. 
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piece together pretty accurately what took place. 40 No other per- 
sons except the emperors were present at the main part of the inter- 
view. The Kaiser began by relating the news which he had picked 
up from King Oscar of Sweden, being careful to omit no touch 
which would arouse the fears in his timid listener, and excite his 
suspicions against the members of the Dual Entente, especially 
against England. The Kaiser mentioned that King Oscar was in- 
different as to who should be chosen the new King of Norway ; the 
king even had no objections to a republic. At this, poor Nicky 
threw his hands over his head, exclaiming, "And that, too! Well, 
that was the only thing lacking [colloquially, ' This is the last straw '] . 
As if we had not already republics enough in the world."* 1 Nicky 
then suggested that if King Oscar was not ambitious to put a 
Swedish prince in Norway, and if the Danish family was interested 
in the matter, " Prince Waldemar might be sent ; 42 he has had some 
experience of life, has an elegant, nice wife, and fine, strapping chil- 
dren." The Kaiser appeared to agree, but deftly mentioned "pri- 
vate information from Copenhagen " that " the King of England has 
already given out his approval of the election of his son-in-law " 4S 
The Tsar was very disagreeably taken by surprise at this news, and 
remarked, 

My cousin Charles is absolutely unsuited for this position. He has 
never been anywhere and has no experience of life and is indolent. 
Waldemar would be much better. If it is to be Charles, England "by 
fair means or foul " will stick her finger in Norwegian affairs, gain in- 
fluence, begin intrigues, and finally by the occupation of Christiansand 
close the Skagerack and shut us all out from the Baltic, and thereby the 
Murman ports in the north will be settled. 4 * 

Then the question of Denmark was discussed at length. The 
Tsar, according to the Kaiser's account, asked what measures they 

40 (a) From the Kaiser's telegram to von Bulow the next day, published in 
the Norddeutsche AUgemeine Zeitung, September 13, 1917; (b) from the Kaiser's 
explanation to the Tsar (August 2, 1905, WNC, pp. 117-121) of why he did not 
tell the King of Denmark how the Bjorko agreement threatened that small state; 
and (c) from Izvolsky's recollections published in the Matin, September 15, 1917. 

*i " Auch das noch ! Na, das f ehlte gerade noch. Als ob wir nicht schon 
genug Republiken in der Welt hatten". Kaiser to von Bulow, July 25, in Nordd. 
Allg. Zeitung, September 13, 191 7. 

42 Waldemar, younger son Of Christian IX. of Denmark, was the brother of 
Queen Alexandra, mother of George V. of England, and also brother of the 
dowager Tsarina Maria, mother of Nicholas II. 

*s Charles, grandson of Christian IX. and younger son of Frederick VIII., 
born 1872, elected King of Norway under the title of Haakon VII. in November, 

1905. 

** Kaiser to von Billow, July 25, 1905. Nordd. Allg. Zeitung, September 13, 

1917- 
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could take to assist King Christian and guarantee his position in his 
country, so that they themselves could be certain in case of war of 
maintaining the defense of the Baltic north of the Belts. 

A declaration of neutrality would do us no good, if, at the same 
time, the Danes, according to their views, considered it right to pilot 
enemy vessels straight into the Baltic before our ports. The enemy, in 
case he does not respect the neutrality of Denmark, which is to be as- 
sumed considering the great weakness of the little country, would lay 
hands on it and it would be compelled to take sides with the enemy and 
furnish him with an excellent base for operations against our coasts. 
Denmark is now only a Baltic State and not a North Sea Power. 

How far the Tsar was here giving original views of his own, and 
how far merely echoing the ideas which the Kaiser had put into his 
head, does not appear with certainty. 45 At any rate, they had no 
difficulty in coming to an understanding that 

In case of war and impending attack on the Baltic from the foreign 
Power . . . Russia and Germany will immediately take steps to safeguard 
their interests by laying hand on Denmark and occupying it during 
the war. 46 

The Kaiser on his way back to Germany from Bjorko was to break 
the news gently to King Christian. 

Having arranged amicably for the fate of this small nation and 
for the exclusion of English enemy ships from the Baltic, the Kaiser 
then came to the really important matter. He drew forth and handed 
to the Tsar a treaty of alliance between Germany and Russia. 
Whether the Tsar hesitated, we do not know. But we do know that 
in the course of this secret interview he did sign a formal treaty in 
the following terms : 

Their Imperial Majesties, the Emperor of All the Russias on the one 
side, and the German Emperor on the other, in order to insure the 
peace of Europe, have placed themselves in accord on the following 
points of the herein treaty relative to a defensive alliance : 

Art. I. If any European state attacks one of the two empires, the 
allied party engages to aid the other contracting party with all' his mili- 
tary and naval forces. 

« In his account of the interview to von Biilow, the Kaiser said, " I could 
not, to be sure, accept his views as my own, but promised to consider the matter 
with you. In Copenhagen, I will question Schoen [the German ambassador], and 
see what conception of neutrality is held there." But was the Kaiser being quite 
honest even with his Chancellor? There is no hint in this telegram, as published 
by the Nordd. Allg. Zeitung, that any treaty was signed at Bjorko. Either the 
Kaiser in 1905 was concealing a most important matter from his Chancellor (as 
the Tsar concealed it for some weeks from his chief ministers) or those respon- 
sible for publishing these documents in 191 7 suppressed part of the telegram. 

**WNC, pp. 118-119. 
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Art. II. The high contracting parties engage not to conclude with 
any common enemy a separate peace. 

Art. III. The present treaty will become effective from the moment 
of the conclusion of the peace between Russia and Japan and may be 
denounced with a year's previous notification. 

Art. IV. When this treaty has become effective, Russia will under- 
take the necessary steps to inform France of it and to propose to the 
latter to adhere to it as an ally. 

[Signed] Nicholas. William. 

[Countersigned'] Von Tschirschky. Count Benkendorf. 

Naval Minister, Birilev. 47 

Such was the Treaty of Bjorko. It was not suddenly impro- 
vised on July 24, 1905. It was the culmination of plans which the 
Kaiser had had in view ever since the Kiel regatta in June, 1904. It 
was what he had aimed to secure in the fall of 1904 after the Dogger 
Bank episode, but, being then unsuccessful, he had accepted faute 
de mieux the coaling agreement. The Bjorko Treaty was in form 
a defensive alliance, but, taken in connection with the understanding 
in regard to Denmark, was obviously directed against England. It 
was in conflict with the spirit of the Dual Alliance and would con- 
sequently have overthrown the foundation on which Russian for- 
eign policy had rested since 1891. The specious provision for the 
adhesion of France was incapable of execution, as the situation then 
was. France, suddenly confronted by the united force of a Russo- 
German alliance, would have been compelled, as has already been 
suggested, to choose between two alternatives: either she would 
have had to subordinate herself as an impotent third party to a 
combination of two great empires, both dominated in fact by the 
Kaiser ; or she would have been forced to give up the Dual Alliance 
and stand isolated (except so far as England offered support) be- 
fore the Kaiser's menacing power. To the Kaiser it would have 
made little difference which alternative France chose. In either 
case he would have extricated Germany from that position of iso- 
lation into which his own unwise policy had brought her, he would 
have an ally in case of war with England, and Germany would again 
have weakened and humiliated France. 48 

47 This treaty was published by the Bolsheviki in the Russian Izvestiia, De- 
cember 29, 19 1 7, copied in the Paris Excelsior, December 31, and, in slightly vary- 
ing phraseology, by Bompard (pp. 425-426) and by Nekludov (p. 140). As the 
Kaiser insisted on the signature of witnesses, the men whose names appear were 
called in at the close of the interview and ordered to affix their signatures. 
Izvolsky heard afterward that they could not read the text of the document they 
were signing, because it was covered by the emperor's hand. 

48 If we may trust the recollection which Izvolsky set down in 1917 of the 
conversation which he had in 1905, it seems likely that the Kaiser expected 
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From Bjorko the Kaiser sailed as agreed for Copenhagen, but 
on arriving said nothing to King Christian of the plan elaborated at 
Bjorko. The reasons which he telegraphed to the Tsar for remain- 
ing silent are curious : 

After my arrival I soon found out through reading the press reports 
— Danish and foreign — that a very strong current of mistrust and appre- 
hension had been gendered against my visit, especially from England. 
The King had been so intimidated and public opinion so worked upon 
that I was unable to touch the question we had agreed I had to mention 
to him. . . . Also, considering the great number of channels leading from 
Copenhagen to London and the proverbial want of discretion at the 
Danish court, I was afraid to let anything be known about our alliance, 
as it would immediately have been communicated to London, a most im- 
possible thing as long as the treaty is to remain secret for the present. 
By a long conversation with Isvolsky, however, I was able to gather that 
the actual Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count Raben, and a number of 
persons of influence have already come to the conviction that in case 
of war and impending attack on the Baltic from the foreign Power, 
the Danes expect — their inability and helplessness to uphold even the 
shadow of neutrality against an invasion being evident — that Russia 
and Germany will immediately take steps to safeguard their interests by 
laying hand on Denmark and occupying it during the war. As this would 
in the same time guarantee the territory and future existence of dynasty 
and country, the Danes are slowly resigning themselves to this alterna- 
tive and making up their minds accordingly. This being exactly what 
you wished and hoped for, I thought it better not to touch the subject 
with the Danes. 48 " 

Not the least interesting point in regard to the Bjorko Treaty is 
what became of it. When the Tsar parted from the Kaiser at 

France to accept the first alternative. Summoned one evening at the end of July 
to the German legation at Copenhagen, to talk with the Kaiser who was returning 
from Bjorko, Izvolsky relates, " I was greatly struck by the insistence of Wil- 
liam II. in explaining to me the necessity for an alliance between Russia, Ger- 
many, and France. 'A true guarantee of peace, of a solidly established peace, 
would be ', he said, ' in the close collaboration of the three great Continental 
Powers; such an alliance would entirely exclude British hegemony and assure 
the blessings of peace to the world forever'. Challenged by the Emperor to 
give my opinion, I said, ' Sire, I have followed very attentively the explanation 
Your Majesty has been good enough to give me; nevertheless, the realization of 
this vast scheme appears to me quite impossible, because ... of the question of 
Alsace-Lorraine.' ' I beg pardon, it is settled.' ' Sire, I do not understand.' ' Cer- 
tainly it is settled. In the Morocco affair I threw down the gauntlet to France. 
France declined to pick it up. Therefore she refused to fight me. Consequently, 
the question of Alsace-Lorraine no longer exists between us.' "... 

" What could I reply ", asks M. Izvolsky, " to such a boutade, which, after all, 
was perhaps only a boutade, though it clearly showed William's state of mind. 
This impression grew on me when he developed the idea that France must, so to 
speak, be forced to accept a Russo-German alliance, and in any case be brought in 
volens nolens." (Le Temps, September 15, 1917). 

* Sa August 2, 1905. WNC, pp. 117-119. 
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Bjorko, he returned to Tsarskoe-Selo with the secret treaty in his 
possession, and laid it away, not mentioning its existence to anyone. 
But he could not long so leave it. For according to article III. of 
the treaty, it was to become effective at the conclusion of peace be- 
tween Russia and Japan. This took place at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, on September 5. The Tsar therefore decided to inform 
Count Lamsdorf and the others who ought to know of its exist- 
ence. 49 Count Lamsdorf " could not believe his eyes or ears ". He 
instantly saw the danger for France and the necessity of nullifying 
the treaty. He explained to the Tsar the significance of what he had 
done. He made it clear how contrary the treaty was to the spirit 
of the Dual Alliance, and how unlikely it was that France could be 
forced, volens nolens, into such a triple combination. He re-enforced 
his own views by those of the Russian ambassador at Paris. The 
Tsar was finally convinced and instructed Lamsdorf to take steps to 
annul the treaty. Not trusting any further secret diplomacy between 
the sovereigns, Lamsdorf decided to entrust the Russian ambassador 
at Berlin, Count Osten-Sacken, with the disagreeable but necessary 
task of informing the Kaiser that the Treaty of Bjorko was incom- 
patible with Russia's obligations to France and therefore could not 
be executed. 60 

Great was the Kaiser's vexation when he received this com- 
munication. But he did not believe the treaty was yet lost — for he 
hoped that he had insured himself against failure by getting Witte's 
support for a triple combination between Germany, Russia, and 
France. Therefore, he refused to regard Osten-Sacken's communi- 
cation as final, and despatched to the Tsar in quick succession the 
strongly worded telegrams of October 12 and 15, 1905. With argu- 
ments and appeals intended to hold the Tsar fast to his promise, he 
urged that the treaty did not collide with the Dual Alliance, and 
anyway, 

Your ally has notoriously left you in the lurch during the whole war, 
whereas Germany helped you in every way as far as it could without in- 
fringing the laws of neutrality. That puts Russia morally also under 
obligations to us; do ut des. Meanwhile the indiscretions of Delcasse 
have shown the world that though France is your ally she nevertheless 
made an agreement with England and was on the verge of surprising 
Germany, with British help, in the middle of peace, while I was doing my 
best to you and your country, her ally. . . . Our Moroccan business 
is regulated to entire satisfaction, so that the air is free for better under- 

« " Till now the Grand Duke Nicholas, the War Minister, the chief of Gen- 
eral Staff, and Lamsdorff are informed about the treaty. Have nothing against your 
telling Witte about it ". Nicky to Willy, September 24, 1905. WNC, pp. 127-128. 

50 Nekludov, p. 141 ; cf. Bompard, pp. 433, 442-446. 
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standing between us. Our treaty is a very good base to build upon. We 
joined hands and signed before God, who heard our vows. I therefore 
think that the treaty can well come into existence. . . . What is signed is 
signed, and God is our testator. 51 

M. Witte had left St. Petersburg for America on July 19 two 
hours before the arrival of the Kaiser's suggestion for the Bjorko 
meeting. He left Russia famed as a financier and a builder of the 
Trans-Siberian railway. He returned from Portsmouth with the 
added reputation of being a great diplomat, and no one was more 
conscious of his diplomatic success than M. Witte himself. He had 
long desired to see closer relations between the three great Conti- 
nental Powers. In his mind Germany represented power, France 
wealth. By allying herself with both, Russia would benefit by the 
strength of the one and the financial resources of the other. When, 
therefore, he received a telegram from the Kaiser inviting him to stop 
at Rominten on his way back to Russia, he thought the opportunity 
had come for furthering these closer relations. 52 The quasi-royal 
fashion in which the Kaiser received him at Rominten on September 
26 gratified Witte further. He was soon informed by his host of 
the fact that a treaty had been signed at Bjorko, providing for a 
defensive alliance, to which France was to be invited to become a 
member. But he was not shown the text of the treaty and did not 
grasp its real intent. Supposing that the Kaiser intended a defensive 
alliance, into which Germany, Russia, and France should enter vol- 
untarily and as equals, he congratulated the Kaiser on his plan, but 
pointed out that since its success depended on securing the adhesion 
of France, France must no longer be exasperated in the Moroccan 
negotiations. The Kaiser agreed and telegraphed on the spot. to 
Prince von Biilow to withdraw the demand that the frontier between 
Algiers and Morocco should be one of the questions which must be 
discussed at the conference of Algeciras. In passing through Paris, 
on his return from Portsmouth, M. Witte had learned that the re- 
fusal of the French to submit this question for discussion by the 
Powers had caused great irritation and brought a deadlock in the 
Moroccan negotiations. It was thus, as a result of the Rominten 
interview, that two days later it was possible at Paris to sign the 

si WNC, pp. 130-132. 

62 The Kaiser's pretext for inviting him to an interview was to decorate him 
on account of the coming into effect of the treaty of commerce which Witte had 
negotiated with von Biilow the preceding year. The Kaiser had previously asked 
(September 17) and secured (September 24) the Tsar's consent to tell Witte of 
the Bjorko Treaty. WNC, pp. 126-127. 
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Franco-German accord of September 28 by which all the questions 
to be discussed at the conference of Algeciras were finally settled. 53 

When, however, M. Witte arrived in Russia from Rominten, 
was shown the text of the Bjorko Treaty, and confronted with the 
arguments of Count Lamsdorf against it, he also saw the necessity 
for its annulment. In the midst of the revolutionary fermentation 
which resulted in the Tsar's famous constitutional manifesto of Oc- 
tober 30, Count Witte 54 wrote a letter to Berlin in which he argued 
against the validity of the Bjorko Treaty on the ground that it 
lacked the signature of the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs ; he 
also pointed out that a sovereign is too insufficiently informed on for- 
eign affairs to act without the advice of his responsible minister. 
Prince von Billow replied that he was not aware that such ministerial 
responsibility existed in Russia and repeated his master's words, 
" What is signed is signed ". 55 

Not to be thus checked, Count Witte, acting in concert with 
Count Lamsdorf, adopted a more effective procedure. A letter was 
drawn up for Nicholas II. to send to the Kaiser, explaining to him why 
it was impossible for Russia to give effect to the treaty ; it suggested 
in place of the treaty a declaration of friendly assurances. 56 But 
this letter, instead of being sent by the personal military attache of 
one of the emperors, was forwarded in the regular diplomatic way 
to the Russian embassy in Berlin. It was accompanied by a letter 
of instructions from Count Lamsdorf to Count Osten-Sacken, di- 
recting him to repeat to the German government the declaration in 
the Tsar's personal letter to the Kaiser. 57 The unmistakable clear- 
ness of the language in these communications had its effect in Berlin, 
and the Tsar was thus liberated from the engagements which he 
had so inconsiderately entered into at Bjorko. 58 

Sidney B. Fay. 

53 Tardieu, Conference d'Algesiras, pp. 484-486 ; Bompard, pp. 434-440 ; cf. 
also WNC, p. 131, in which the Kaiser says, "Our Moroccan business is regu- 
lated to entire satisfaction ". 

54 He had been created count as a reward for his services in the peace ne- 
gotiations at Portsmouth. 

55 Bompard, pp. 440-444. 

68 Cf. Willy to Nicky, November 26, 1905. WNC, p. 142 : " Thanks for letter. 
Shall reply after hearing Chancellor." Cf. Bompard, pp. 444-445. 

57 Bompard, pp. 445-446, who quotes an important conversation of Decem- 
ber i, 1905, with Count Witte. 

58 From the middle of December, 1905, the Willy-Nicky correspondence 
cooled into relatively infrequent and unimportant messages of politeness. Ger- 
many again took up the Morocco affair and confronted France at Algeciras with 
a new series of difficulties, until it finally became clear that Germany had lost 
the support of the delegates of all the powers except the Sultan of Morocco and 
" his brilliant second ", Austria. 



